August3 “ ‘There’s only an houtr’s work this evening.’ Fellini 
told me, as if it were a shame that there aren’t enough scenes for a full 
night’s work. Wait and see: at two in the morning we’ll still be here.” 

Whirlwind has just given us this prediction at the table. He has invited 
me, and his assistants, Sandi von Norman and Mario Basili, to abandon 
our paper bags and dine like human beings at the first restaurant on the 
road, where Fellini sometimes takes the men in the company for lunch. 

Von Norman is young and impulsive. One day he went to Fellini, and 
asked very solemnly whether he might tell him something. “Please do, by 
all means,” Fellini replied with his usual cordiality. 

“Er—no—no, I can’t, really.” 

“I thought,” Federico said later, “that at the very least he was going 
to tell me he’d murdered his grandmother. ‘Come on,’ I said, ‘say it. Don’t 
be afraid.’ ” 

“No, I really can’t.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, what is it?” 

“You promise you won’t be angry?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well,” Sandi confided, “I wanted to tell you how much I like you.” 

And he does, quite normally. He is fascinated by Fellini’s character. 

The dinner conversation begins with shoptalk. God knows how it veers 
on to the rocky subject of religion. “Actually,” Sandi asks Whirlwind, 
“what exactly is Fellini’s position on religion?” 

“You know how people lived before Christ. And all-of a sudden a 
man comes along, and says: “Love one another. Be happy.’ Fellini has a 
great admiration for Christ because he was someone remarkable. But then 
came the Church, which changed a lot of things. It invented the fear of 
sin: “Don’t you know La Saraghina is the devil?’ Still, we all need to 
think we’re something more than animals. We’d all like to be able to 
find out why we’re alive. And, too, there are the spirits—they’re part of 
the big question mark.” 
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